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course mean to plead that the banks should be treated ten-
derly or that they should be supported in their attempts
to evade taxation; but it is a manifest incongruity that
bank shareholders almost alone among owners of personalty
should be taxed. That they should be singled out for what
is actually heavier taxation, is one of the unjust conse-
quences of the general property tax. The only inference is
the necessity of a comprehensive reform.

This system of taxing banks, whose development has just
been sketched for the state of New York, is now general
throughout the country, at least in those commonwealths
which do not still cling to the method of the general prop-
erty tax as applied to corporations. It may be summed up
as the separate taxation of real estate plus the taxation of
the shares in the hands of individuals, whose tax is generally
paid by the bank and then withheld from the dividends.
Some commonwealths have enacted more detailed provisions
to avoid the confusion arising from the taxation of non-resi-
dents' stock. The Massachusetts law, for example, which
dates back to 1868, provides that the assessors of a town
where a national bank is located shall omit from the town
valuation all shares held by non-residents, and that the taxes
paid by the bank on these shares shall be credited to the
places where the owners reside. In Connecticut the shares
of non-residents are not taxed at the usual rate, but the
banks themselves pay one per cent on the market value of
such shares as a "non-resident stock tax."

A few commonwealths still tax banks directly on their
capital stock at a special rate. In Pennsylvania, for example,
the shares pay four mills on the dollar, but incorporated
banks may elect, as all do, to pay instead eight mills on the
par value of their capital stock. They are then liable
only for the local real estate tax and for the state tax <m
their moneys at interest. A three per cent net earnings or
income tax applies only to the unincorporated banks with-
out capital stock. In Kentucky, where the banks are
taxed on capital and surplus, they waive all rights to a